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fore 1850, to Richmond, where he won consider-
able success. A conscientious and hard-working
lawyer, he resembled, in industry, his grandfa-
ther, Jefferson. He is said to have read a Latin
or Greek author in the original every morning
before breakfast. Before the Richmond voters
he courageously advocated the white basis of
representation in the General Assembly. About
1852 he was married to a young widow, Mary E.
(Adams) Pope.

After the John Brown raid, Randolph used his
military knowledge in organizing an artillery
company, the Richmond Howitzers, which is
still in existence. He served as one of the peace
commissioners from Virginia to the United
States government early in 1861. He was elect-
ed as a secessionist to the state convention of
that year and made "the most practical and sen-
sible speech in favor of secession" delivered be-
fore that body (Richmond Dispatchf Apr. 5,
1867). As a member of the military committee
of the convention, he also rendered valuable
service. He was one of the first advocates of a
stringent conscription law and did more, per-
haps, than any other man to influence the Vir-
ginia legislature in favor of such a measure,
which was later adopted by the Confederate gov-
ernment. During the Peninsula campaign of
early 1861, Randolph served in command of the
Howitzers. He was promoted colonel, and be-
came chief of artillery under Magruder, who at-
tributed to him its high state of efficiency. At
Big Bethel, in June, he was cited for "skill and
gallantry." He was promoted brigadier-general
and was opposed to Butler in southeastern Vir-
ginia.

On Mar. 22, 1862, he was appointed secretary
of war, the first Confederate military official to
hold this difficult position. His predecessor,
Judah P. Benjamin \_q.v.~], had introduced order
and efficiency into the chaotic War Department;
Randolph profited from his work, and secured
better coordination with the Confederate gen-
erals. After his death, the Richmond Dispatch
(Apr. 5, 1867) called him the best secretary of
war the Confederacy ever had. He was in office
during nearly all the difficult campaigns of 1862.
On Oct. 21 of that year J. B. Jones (post, I,
174) wrote that he was "thin, frail"; his face
was "pale and will soon be a mass of wrinkles/'
Because Jefferson Davis dominated tie Cabinet
even in the matter of detail appointments, as
early as April, the blunt General Wise had as-
serted, "There is no Secretary of War," adding
that Randolph "is merely a clerk, an underling,
and cannot hold up his head in his humiliating
position" {Ibid., I, 120), Finally, on Nov. 15,
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he resigned and was replaced by James H. Sed-
don, a civilian who was sufficiently subservient
to Davis. Randolph applied for a command in
the field, but soon resigned. He was found to
have pulmonary tuberculosis and went to France
for his health. After the war he returned to
Virginia, but did not recover, and died in his
fiftieth year, at "Edgehill," a family estate.

{.War of the Rebellion: Official Records (Army) ; C.
A. Evans, Confed. Mil Hist. (1899), esp. I, 607; Bat-
tles and Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols., 1887-88) ;
J. B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk's Diary (2 vols.,
1866) ; Richmond Dispatch and Richmond Times, Apr.
5, 1867; sketch and other data from Randolph's great-
nephew, Gen. Jefferson Randolph Kean.] R.D.M.

RANDOLPH, ISHAM (Mar. 25, i848-Aug.
2, 1920), civil engineer, was the son of Robert
Carter Randolph, a physician, and his wife, Lucy
Nelson (Wellford). He was a descendant of
William Randolph [q.v.J, founder of the family
in Virginia, tracing his ancestry through the
paternal line to William's son Isham. He was
born on his father's farm at New Market, Clarke
County, Va. The Civil War, during which his
family suffered greatly, deprived him of educa-
tional advantages. Apart from what his mother
taught him, his schooling under masters was
limited to twenty-one months in private schools
near his home. In 1868, deciding to become a
civil engineer, he took up railroad work, rising
by persistent effort and hard, independent study,
coupled with native resourcefulness, through the
grades of axman, rodman, levelman, and transit-
man, to that of resident engineer. In this capac-
ity, in 1873, he built twenty-seven miles of the
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and the roundhouse
and shops at South Chicago, 111. Later (1880),
as chief engineer of the Chicago & Western In-
diana Belt Railway, he built terminals and
freight houses. After seventeen years in the em-
ploy of different railroad companies, he opened
an office in Chicago and was engaged in general
engineering practice from 1885 to 1893. Dur-
ing this period he served the Illinois Central
Railroad as chief engineer in locating and build-
ing the Chicago, Madison & Northern Railroad
and the Freeport & Dolgeville line. He also
acted as consulting engineer for the Union Stock
Yards and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.

In June 1893 he was appointed chief engineer
of the Sanitary District of Chicago, a position
he held for fourteen years, during the entire con-
struction period of the Chicago Drainage Canal,
This notable enterprise, which changed the di-
rection of the Chicago River so that its waters
flow into the Mississippi instead of into Lake
Michigan, was the largest artificial canal in the
world until the completion of the Panama Canal
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